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MUSIC. 

THE AMERICAN COLLEGE.. 

A GREAT deal of mystery has attended the projected American 
College of Music, which a New York incognito of great wealth de- 
sires to establish in the metropolis. That he should x&mMn incog- 
nito while his plans are maturing is not surprising. The vacilla- 
tion of James Lick, of California, doubtless served as a warning 
that " there is many a slip between a ctip and a Lick," and he has 
chosen not to disclose his name until everything is so fixed that 
even he himself can not change his mind. A better reason, per- 
jhaps, is his desire to avoid notoriety and the consequent rush of 
those pestiferous bores who would advise him as to better ways of 
disposing of his money in sending moral pocket-handkerchiefs to 
the dear little heathen of Borrioboola-Gha, and that kind of enter- 
prise which makes good berths for paid officers and collectors, and 
that is all. 

Whether or not the country is ripe enough in musical culture for 
the success of such an enterprise, is an open question. That we 
need better schools, no one will deny. That much, indeed the 
greater part, of musical instruction is superficial, is daily apparent. 
There are hundreds of performers where thefe is one musician ; 
and there are thousands who attack songs, who have as little idea 
of genuine singing as an educated parrot. We are badly in want 
of thoroughly competent teachers. We do not lack in good execu- 
tants ; but in the possession of those who are fully grounded in the 
theory as well as the practice of music, we are sadly deficient. The 
best of our teachers for the most part were educated in foreign 
schools. Some of them are Americans ; but the far greater num- 
ber were born across the sea, and received their musical training in 
the schools of Germany, France and Italy. 

The first obstacle encountered, then, is in securing a competent 
musical corps of instructors, with an efficient head. To overcome 
this, the public-spirited unknown designated as a board of direct- 
ors, or trustees, a number of prominent gentlemen who command 
respect as among the best of our business men. But what they 
know about notes is confined chiefly to the rate of discount at 
which they would be taken ; and their connection with music and 
musical affairs has been limited to attendance on opera or sub- 
scriptions to charity concerts and the like. We do not intend to 
underrate the value of these gentlemen as substantial supports to 
such an enterprise, but we think it was a mistake not to have se- 
cured a liberal sprinkling of musicians to have given tone — mu- 
sical toiie we mean — to the board. There are no men who know 
musicians so well as musicians. Despite the petty jealousies which 
sometimes exist between individuals and rival factions, a musi- 
cian's judgment of a musician is, after all, the most reliable, both 
as to his business as well as his musical capacity. ' 

It is possible that there was a far-seeing sagacity in the selection, 
which the common mind does not grasp at once. One was presi- 
dent of a somewhat noted and notorious railroad, and it was not 
surprising that he manifested an unselfish desire to sell the Grand 
Opera House for the paltry sum of a half-million of dollars, that 
being, in his opinion, the most eligible location for the headquar- 
ters of the Muses. (It is currently reported that the shade of Fisk 
still continues to flit about the halls and corridors of that famous 
building : and was he not a generous patron of the arts musical as 
well as dramatic?) Another director named was president of a 
rival road, and of course he advocated the claims of the late Hip- 
podrome — the centre of horse opera and orchestral confusion 
as the spot consecrated forever to the goddess Euterpe. A third 
was ornamental president of an old-fdgy musical organization, and 
the patron of a very clever exponent of what home musical educa> 
tion can do for real genius. A fourth had a fine ear for the reso- 
nant quality of brass and tin metals in bulk. But why enumerate ? 
A close scrutiny of the list fails to develop a single person who 
knows much more about music or the requirernents for successful 
musical instruction, than a hen about the binomial theorem or the 
transit of Venus. 

It is not surprising, then, that musicians looked with suspicion 
upon the whole affair. The endowment, five millions of dollars, 
was regarded as princely, but it was capable of doing immense 
harm as well as great good. In the hands of charialans or in- 
competents, it threatened the formation of the worst habits in mu- 
sic, and the propagation of the most faulty methods. AVith a com- 
petent head and an able corps of instructors, it would command 
respect and give a new impetus to music in our land. 

The influence of such a school on the national taste would neces- 
sarily be great, even though it were not conducted by men of 
genius adapted to the work. The revenue from so large a sum 
could be readily perverted to bad uses, as, for instance, the publi- 
cation of poor music and the promulgation of unsound theories of 
musical composition and instruction. 

One important error was committed at theoutset — the attempt lo 
secure a foreigner as president of the college : a man utterly ignor- 
ant of the manners, customs and dispositions of- American stu- 
dents. M. Gounod's genius entitles him to the highest honor; 
and we respect him still more for declining the proffered position 
and intimating to the board of directors that in his opinion the 
head of an American college of music should be an American. 
The hint does not appear to have had the desired effect, for at the 
present writing we learn that the office has been tendered to a 
prominent teacher of vocal music in Paris, with an unpronounce- 
able name, who, we trust, will follow the excellent example set by 
bis more eminent compatriot, M. Gounod. 

We are not unmindful of the difficulty of securing a man as chief, 
who will combine in himself the necessary musical and executive 
ability. This latter quality is rare in musicians. Indeed, a genius 
for work is not so frequent an accompaniment to a genius for art 
or scholastic attainments as otherwise. We have seen many book- 
worms at the head of colleges, who were scarcely capable of man- 
aging successfully the affairs of their households, much less the 
concerns of a large institution. They would have made very good 
professors where simple instruction only was required of them ; 
but their executive force, their tact in the management of men, 
might have been represented by that unknown quantity x. 

In looking over the musical field for a musician capable of fill- 
ing the position of president, our eye aUghts on Theodore Thomas. 
We did not find him in the board of directors, and he is entitled to 



be at the head of the list. The young leader has not yet attained 
the full meed of praise which he has fairly earned. Too little is 
known of the struggles through which he has passed and the in- 
domitable energy which has sustained him. He has given the best 
evidence of his musical genius by the skill manifested in bringing 
his orchestra to. such perfection. He has shown a still greater 
claim to recognition by the unusual executive talent exhibited in 
conquering obstacles, keeping his orchestra intact for so many 
years, and placing it among the first orchestras not only of this 
country but of Europe. In the selection of men he is sagacious 
and well nigh infallible. He is not easily influenced by social con- 
siderations ; merit takes precedence of everything else. In the 
formation of a staff in the new college he would, be firm and inex- 
orable. Personal influence woitld have no weight in the presenta- 
tion of candidates. To these qualities add the fact that he is 
American bred, and we have the desired requisites for the presi- 
dent of the millionaire incognito's new toy. 

We take the liberty, therefore, of nominating Mr. Thomas, and 
although we have not the slightest idea that he will be selected, we 
feel better in having discharged our duty in the premises. His 
misfortune is in being too near home. Were he in Paris, the bpard 
would hasten to apply to him. New York especially has a marked 
partiaHty for foreigners. We cross»the ocean for our clergymen, 
even while the country is full of unsettled candidates. True, we 
get some very excellent importations ; but we take them from lucra- 
tive fields and let our own shepherds wander at large over flockless 
pastures. So we commiserate Mr. Thomas that he isn't as 
"Dutch" as his accent indicates, and that he wasn't bred three 
thousand miles away, where he might have received the honor and 
adulation which are strangely intensified by distance. 

Nevertheless, we still have hopes for the ultimate success of the 
College. It is a favorable symptom that the board has not been 
precipitate in buying up opera houses and hippodromes, nor reck- 
less in the selection of instructors before it has found a head. We 
wish it all success.: Next year this nation.will be a hundred years 
old. This is not stated as an item of news, but to point a moral 
In agriculture, mechanic arts, general education, political corrup- 
tion and municipal thievery we are fully up to the most advanced 
nations of the old world. , We have the pertest girls, the "cheek- 
iest " boys, and the most .desperate business men in Christendom. 
We have two or three very respectable universities which give 
promise of still greater excellence. But our thirty-four millions of 
freemen are utterly destitute of a college of music. We congratu- 
late them, therefore, on the prospect of having this lack early sup- 
plied, and sincerely trust that the five millions of dollars will be so 
judiciously applied that no American need cross the ocean to com- 
plete a musical education or to secure the seemingly indispensable 
stamp for home recognition. , 



PERSONAL NOTES. 

— The Strakpsch opera concerts \yith Titiens, the German opera 
with Postillion Wachtel as the particular, star, and the Kellogg 
combination, will make the musical field lively this winter. 

— Miss Matilda E. Toedt, the violinist, has entirely recovered 
from her illness, and is pursuing her studies with renewed vigor 
under Herr Wieniawski, at Brussels. Her letter makes no men 
tion of an early intention to return to this country. 

— Herr Von Bulow, the rival of Rubinstein, is a disciple of the 
new school. But he clings, nevertheless, to the old masters, and 
his programmes are rich with the works of Beethoven. Wagner 
is good for an entree; but for steady diet, the people still prefer the 
" antiquated German." 

— The Handel and Haydn Society of Brooklyn (Dr. Damrosch, 
conductor) will have the services of the Thomas orchestra, and 
will also study the Choral Symphony. The Philharmonic Society 
will present it at one of their concerts if the chorus succeed in 
mastering its difficulties. 
• — Madame Antoinette Sterling, who, though Mrs^ McKinley by 
marriage, retains her maiden name, returned to this :country in 
September, for a brief visit. Her success in Englaiid has :been 
most emphatic, she. having been received by royalty and the pop- 
ulace with the highest marks of favor. 

— The Brooklyn Philharmonic, with Theodore Thomas as con- 
ductor, resumes under the most favorable auspices. An admirable 
arrangement by which the top of the scenery is covered, throws 
the entire volume of sound into the auditorium, besides adding 
comfort to the players, -who have, been much troubled by cold 
heads and half-frozen fingers. 

— The New York Philharmonic announces an innovation. The 
first and second rehearsals will be interspersed with other selec- 
tions than those to be played at the concert. This is questionable 
policy, and savors a little of catchpenny business. The concerts 
are not too good when the pieces are fully and faithfully re- 
hearsed. It is evident the Society, needs an. infusion of young 
blood. 

. — The fight of the rival pianos is resumed on the appearance of 
Von Bulow, who is engaged to play the "Chickering" only. 
Therefore any arrangement to play with the Thomas orchestra at 
Steinway Hall is embarrassed by the fact that the Steinways don't 
want a "Chickering" played in their building. Why don't the 
rival factions compromise by taking a "Stodart?" The public 
might enjoy the change. 

— The Oratorio Society, under Dr. Leopold Damrosch, have ef- 
fected an arrangement with the Thomas orchestra, by which it has 
the use of the orchestra in its oratorio performances, and will, in 
return, give the Choral Symphony of Beethoven at one of the 
Thomas Symphony Concerts. These latter will be given as here- 
tofore at Steinway Hall, each concert being preceded by a rehear- 
sal, or, in fact, a matinee concert. 

— The English Glee Club have filled the vacancy made by the 
departure of Mr. C. G. Bush for Europe, with Miss Anna E. Hol- 
brook, leading contralto of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Mr. 
Bush is studying painting, and we understand does not intend to 
resume singing in public on his return. Miss Holbrook has a low 
contralto of exceeding richness and strength, and will readily sing 
the first tenor parts in the exquisite entertainments given by this 
club. The remaining members are Miss Henrietta Beebe, so- 
prano. Miss Louise Finch, contralto, and Messrs. G. G. Rock- 
wood, Aiken and Nilsen. 



DRAMA. 

" THE MIGHTY DOLLAR." 

The Florences (Mr. and Mrs. William J , of that of ilk, to wit) 
are not very likely, we surmise, to find any such mint of money 
("millions in it") in "The Mighty Dollar," the new American 
comedy by Mr. Benjamin E. Woolf, handsomely produced by 
Manager Stuart at the New York Park Theatre, — as that uncov- 
ered at the same spot, last season, by Mr. John T. Raymond, in 
"'The Gilded Age," with his own leading character of Colonel Sel- 
lers supplying the prominent attraction. This difference need not 
necessarily be sought in any inferiority of the new play to the old ; 
for Mr. Woolf, as a dramatist, has already shown that he has un- 
doubted power of a certain class, and that his observation of the 
faults and follies of modem society is among the keenest, while his 
management has at least a very fair proportion of good taste and 
propriety. But " The Gilded Age " came with the force of novelty ; 
and the character of Colonel Sellers, especially, was so freshly orig- 
inal as to the stage, and yet so forcibly natural as to a certain class 
of adventurers off the stage, that, apart from the impetus neces- 
sarily given to the drama by the previous publication of the book 
from which it was derived, only a part of its extraordinary success 
was to be wondered at, leaving out of the calculation any estimate 
of Mr. Raymond's rendering of the Colonel. Granted tht same 
amount of force in any second drama of the class, and the same 
amount of creative power in the acting, it would yet remain a 
grave question whether a corresponding interest could possibly be 
excited, and whether there would be " thousands " in it, to the 
"millions" of the original. So much for the possible failure of 
" The Mighty Dollar " (which should have been the " Almighty," 
or no such appellation) to create anything approaching to a furore, 
which probably had been expected of it, from title, subject, the 
careful production of the Park, the prestige of the leading perform- 
ers, and the wondrous success of a cognate predecessor. 

Meanwhile, in some regards, " The Mighty Dollar " deserves 
far more of applause and support than " The Gilded Age ; " and 
it would very probably, had it had the precedence, have taken 
the place of the other, to some extent, in becoming the " talk of 
the town," and the thing for quotations in miscellaneous society. 
It is by far the better play of the two, taking all in all, having 
much greater scope of character and much closer appeal to the 
average feeling of people and the time, besides a certain society 
flavor in which the other is almost wholly deficient. It is even 
doubtful whether the catch-phrase of the former play, " There's 
millions in it," is not equaled in possibilities of popularity by the 
initialing of this — the " B. T. I., big thing on ice," " Q. K., quite 
correct," etc., with the pendant, which is very effective if not too 
often repeated : " By a large majority." And in the acting of the 
leading characters, let us at once dare the fate of the rash and the 
confident, by saying that the rival play is so nearly equaled, that 
future times may have difficulty in discovering the differences in 
excellence. There are two to the one, of course — the Colonel of 
"The Gilded Age " being literally called to bear the whole weight 
on a single pair of shoulders, while in " The Mighty Dollar " there 
are two " to the fore," with a somewhat markedly able company 
following more or less closely. 

-^Whatever, for the management or the amiable star-couple, may 
be the eventual financial success of this play, it is beyond question 
that the Florences' have done well for their reputation, in putting 
themselves before the public in the leading riles supplied by it. 
Mr. Florence, always a careful maker-up, has never done anything 
more perfect in that line, than in his outward presentment of the 
Hon. Bardwell Slote, " M. C. from- the Cohosh district." From 
toe to cranium he is disguised from the possibility of recognition 
without the aid of the voice r- as completely metamorphosed, in- 
deed, as was John E. Owens, on that well-remembered first night 
of " Solon Shingle," at the Broadway Theatre, when nearly the 
whole body of his intimate acquaintances failed to recognize him, 
and believed that some substitution had taken place. Of course, 
with the use o'f the voice, the illusion ends ; for Mr. Florence is no 
relative of Orator Puf^ and can not change his attractive lisp at 
the bidding of any dramatist. Up to this point, as already said, 
the make-up for a: quasi-disreputable political bummer of sixty, is 
perfect — indeed marvelous. The architect of the trousers of the 
Hon. Bardwell Slote is certainly an artist in his line ; for only an 
artist could achieve that unnecessary fullness at thigh, and that 
length of narrowed leg, capable of producing the amount of un- 
graceful wrinkles here evident. Only less can be said of his wig, 
and indeed of his whole ensemble, which is simply perfection. In 
the performance of the part (to put the greater after the less); quite 
as much'loving care is evident, as well as quite as much of a pain- 
fully close study which must have been carried on in the lobbies at 
Washington and Albany, and in the saloons where lawgivers " most 
do congregate" during congressional and legislative sessions. 
We db not remeihber ' ever to have seen this always-careful 
actor in more faithful effisrt or to better advantage. His use, 
correct and the reverse, of the catch-initials before alluded to, 
seems always natural and never forced; his throwing in of the in- 
evitable " By a large majority," is as easy and unconstrained ; and 
in brief, and to repeat in part what has already been said, the char- 
acter of the Hon. Bardwell Slote is, in the hands of Mr. Florence, an 
essential embodiment, worthy to live while the exigencies of the 
country more or less require the existence of his originals in the 
flesh. 

Quite as much, in the way of commendation, may be remarked 
of Mrs. Florence, whose character of Mrs. General Gilflory may be 
said to fit her like one of her own Parisian gloves, or any other 
part of the graceful and gracefully worn costume in which she plays 
the character. The catch-feature of her rdle of a lady who has re- 
sided very long abroad, in the lifetime of the late General G. (who 
was probably a consul or special agent to one of the French ports), 
is the constant habit of proving her past foreign residence by trans- 
lating the unimportant words of conversation into French, gener. 
ally with propriety, sometimes without, and always ridiculously. 
In the performance of this duty, it is not too much to say that prob- 
ably no other actress liviiig could appear to the same advantage as 
Mrs. Florence, whose actual acquaintance with the French is by 
no means limited, and who has, during her many European, visits, 
enjoyed every opportunity of studying this phase of American 
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character, to the life. Only less perfect is her simulation of per- 
plexity when assuming something more than the average burthen 
of lobbying commissions at once ; and through all this there runs 
an unmistakable good nature, only a trifle perverted by her aifec- 
tations, rendering the character lovable as well as enjoyable — the 
whole stamping the actress as at her very best in the personation. 
After the two leading characters, by far the most important re- 
maining is that of Clara Dart, unexceptipnably played by Miss 
Maud Granger, and at times with a force leading one to doubt 
whether this rising young actress may not eventually find her field 
in the more sober r6le of tragedy or serious comedy. The part of 
Blanche Mossthom brings into the acquaintance of American audi- 
ences a new English actress of quiet promise, though as yet with 
somewhat of the old-world mannerisms, in Miss Annie Edmondson ; 
and LibbU Ray (" Libbie dear ") shows decided comedy powers on 
the part of Miss Edith Osmond. But a single female character re- 
mains to be noticed — that of Laura Seabrigkt, well rendered by 
Miss Pearl Eytinge. Scarcely the same amount of general com- 
mendaition bestowed upon the ladies of this cast, can be accorded 
to the gentlemen, albeit their array is creditable. The part of 
Roland Vance, the journalist, is unquestionably belittled rather 
than illustrated in the hands of Mr. Saville ; Charl^ Brood is a 
very fair study of bashfulness as giveuyby Mr. Charles Villers, 
but with a shade too much recollection of Toots; Mr; Ferguson's 
Lord Cairngom has its best praise in being called quiet and igeritle- 
manly ; and Mr. Padgett's Colonel Tom Dart; Mr. Grant's Arthur 
Le Maitre, Mr. Willard's Saville, M. C, and the Civil Rights 
representatives of Messrs. Brutone and Langley, are all sufficiently 
respectable to fill their different positions to practical advantage, 
while nothing morecan honestly be said of them. 
, As already suggested, the production of " Thel Mighty Dollar" 
by the management of the' Park is entitled to the highest commen- 
dation. It is neither easy nor necessary to discover four more care- 
fully painted of mbre richly set scenes than those of the four acts of 
this play — the two first (exteriors), " Grabmoor" and " Arlington 
Heights," being from the pencil ,of Mr. Calyo, and the remaining 
two, both interiors at Grabmoor, carefully supiplied by Messrs. 
Matt Morgan and Heimann. .' Froln the first the production has 
seemed to run smoothly . and to strike the popular appreciation 
without creating very Marked enthusiasm : it is possible that before 
this se?s the light it may .have grown upon that appreciation to the 
large extent it deserves — even to the making of " H. D., how do 
youdo?'.', and "Byalarge majority," the oft-repeated cant phrases 
of the. Sitreet. Much in the acting, and no little in the play, deserves 
even this, measure of success, — which after all, however, will be 
accorded or not by the dramatic fates without: any close reference 
to merit, all forrter . experience being takeii as the. standard of 
probability. Criticism Afon criticism, by the way, is. generally held 
to be ungracious, if not improper : : were this canon not well estab- 
lished, we shoi)ld i>^-. that the average of :the press comments oii 
this production have. been tfy no means what it has' deserved- 
cool when a little warmth would have been well in place, and with 
a tendency to stint praise, when praisehas been actually extorted. 
For the final effect of this, too, we must wait with dtie patience. 



ART. 

SCHOOL-BOOK ILLUSTRATION. 

This special detail,' until within a very limited period, was the 
worst performed if not the least understood, of all the branches of 
illustratory art. Hasty and crude in design were most of the so- 
called pictorial aids to the child in understanding his text — the 
idea evidently being, that "anything was good enough for the 
child," in total ignoring if npt ignorance of the fact that no eye 
needs to be so carefully instructed as that which communicates 
shapes and ideas to the young brain in course of formation. Most 
of us who have neared the half century can remember what were 
the illustrated school-books put into our hands from forty years ago 
down to that much nearer period represented by twenty-five. The 
old primers, and so many of the old spelling and reading books as 
supplied anything in the line of illustration, certainly, in drawing, 
depicted human form and landscape in shapes little likely to assist 
the study of natural history or nature; while in the detail of en- 
graving, most of the pages carried out the exaggerated charge that 
the cutting had been done with a broad-ax on a fence-post. Of 
late, truth to say, the whole process of school-book illustration has 
been marvelously advanced, side by side with the corresponding 
. advance in the adornment of other publications, so that there has 
not really been much danger, during the past few years, of the stu- 
dent mistaking a cow for a castle or a milk-maid for a bunch of 
hollyhocks, or vice versa. There have been improvements and im- 
provements, however ; and a late specimen, felling under our 
notice, has inditced these remarks, preparatory to a word of spe- 
cial commendation to be. bestowed upon it. All the earlier vol- 
umes of the "Graded School •Series," published by 'Wilson, 
Hinkle & Co., Cincinnati and New York, show a care in illustra- 
tion not often found in such volumes;, and in the "Third Reader", 
of that series, especially, we find some pictures from the burin of 
Juengling (so well known to the patrons of The Aldine), far 
eclipsing any previous efforts in the same direction, with which we 
chance to have any acquaintance. Actually, many of Mr. Jueng- 
ling's pictures in this " Reader," are so perfect in every detail, and 
so full of the very ihastery of the art of wood-engraving,- that they 
seem, at the first thought, wasted in a mere school-book, and en- 
titled to place in luxUribus books for the boudpir or presentation. 
A second thought, however, recalls what has before been said — 
that illustrations, for the young and to. instruct as well as deUght 
young eyes, demand to be perfect in drawing and elaborate in fin- 
ish, — and that probably Mr. Juengling, admittedly among the 
most faithful and effective of wood-engravers, could not set himself 
at a more meritorious work, even in annuals or The Aldine, 
than in illustrating the school-book in this unexceptionable man- 
ner, delighting the instructed eye. of the adult and the art-lover, 
while literally enrapturing the less exigent youth of the school- 
room. Some day — who knows? — the school-book may become 
one of the best nurseries of art ; and when that day comes, we may 
depend upon it that the education supplied by fine work to each 
student, will be well repaid in increased knowledge of form and 
ripened sense of beauty, throughout after life. 



LITERA TURE. 

John Howard Payne, if those who have been of the earth and 
departed hence for " another and a better world," are enabled to 
look back upon the scenes of their earthly labors and those who 
carry dvit or mar the scope of those labors — this departed poet 
and dramatist of America must, in such case, have a pleasant con- 
sciousness, to-day, that, whatever of neglect he may have suffered 
in the past, full justice is being rendered him in the present, 
thanks especially and almost entirely to the efforts of one man who 
came after his day, but was placed in circumstances" fully to appre- 
ciate the powers of one gone before --none other than Gabriel 
Harrison, whose name will ever, henceforth, be connected, at least 
in America, with that of the author of "Brutus" and "Sweet 
Home." There is no intention, in the present paper, of reviewing 
the circumstances through which Mr. Harrison has been induced 
to undertake and carry on such arduous labors as have resulted in 
the Payne bust in Brooklyn Prospect Park, and in the luxurious 
volume, "The~Life and Writings of John Howard Payne," lately 
issued from the press of Joel Munsell, Albany. Something of 
reverence for the great dead, not to call it " man-worship," has 
undoubtedly been involved, as those who know the biographer 
can well understand ; but something more and inore powerful has 
unquestionably been found in the connection of the biographer 
with a third person. This was the late Edwin Forrest, whose 
warm admiration of the tragedy of " Brutus," in which he won so 
many of his best honors, extended to the author who could' have 
written that tragedy, and found many and ardent expressions during 
all the later years of his life. Mr. Forrest, dying, left behind him 
few brother-actors more thoroughly impressed with his powers and 
the mark he 'had made upon the dramatic times, than Mr. Har- 
rison; and theife is not a doubt that from conversations with the 
great representative of Brutus, at least something of that ardor of 
regard was derived, leading the biographer to what has been so 
truly' a " labor of love " toward him who was virtually the first 
American dramatist. 

'With such an inspiration,, it could not have been otherwise than 
that Hr. Harrison, supplementing the noble bust in the Park with 
an appreciative biography, should have done his. work with ardor: 
it-remains to be said, arid it may be said in all candor, that he 
has done it, in the main, with excellent judgment — a quality by 
no means insured by the possession of the other. With the admir- 
ation already understood, there was great danger that the biogra- 
phy, whose best raison d 'Hre was to be found in the additional 
knowledge of its subject which it would supply to the American 
people, might degenerate into eulogy, not always in the best taste, 
and certain to destroy the very mission of the work by enthusiastic 
overcoloring. Let it be said that this temptation has been marvel- 
ously well resisted by Mr. Harrison, whose admiration fo'r his sub- 
ject, if at all times evident, is never obtrusive, and liever fiiids 
expression beyond what may be easily received. In the main, 
while confessedly admiring and somewhat in the form of a tribute, 
it bears the impress of being closely restrained, well considered, 
and intrinsically just. 

Sincerely anxious that the very limited edition so far supplied, 
should be followed by a much more extensive one, displaying less 
luxury of paper and margin, and at a price more easily within the 
reach of ordinary book purchasers, — we have no intention of 
recording a word, in review, calculated to make that republication 
less likely; and we shall accordingly avoid any such examination 
of the life and literary career of Mr. Payne, as might well be justi- 
fied under other circumstances. That the poet was of an honor- 
able family, is a fact well known to such Americans as have made 
the least study of biography and genealogy ; but only a limited 
percentage know that, while the residence of his farhily was for 
many years at East Hampton, Long Island, the place of birth of 
the poet was in the cityof New York. Not even this, and the date 
of his birth, June 9, 1791, being generally remembered, it is 
quite natural that most of the other details of his life should be 
more or less shadowy, and that thousands of persons otherwise 
well informed, should really only kijow the author of "Home, 
Sweet Home" as the author of that lyric, with a few aware of his 
claim to the Forrestian tragedy of " Brutus." Surprisingly few, of 
the present generation, know of him at all as an actor ; while the 
fact is that in early youth he seems quite to have divided the fame 
of precocious Thespianism with the then celebrated Master Betty, 
of England, and that had he been nothing else or more than an 
actor, he would probably have attained a position on the boards, 
impossible in his divided life. To most of us, Mr. Payne stands 
as the author of the most popular domestic song of any age (pos- 
sibly rivaled within the last twenty years by "Annie Laurie") 
somewhat dimly thereafter as a dramatist, and finally as a man who 
became consul at one of the Barbary ports, who died there, and 
whose body yet reposes in that barbarian soil, to attract occasional 
attention and comment from . the traveler who traverses the south 
shore of the Mediterranean. 

It is only through such a work as that of Mr. Harrison, that even 
gUmpses can be caught by the public eye, of that long sojourn of 
Mr. Payne abroad, commencing in 1813 (when he was but twenty- 
two years of age), he having sailed for England, on the ship Catha- 
rine Ray, on the 17th January of that year, — and ending, for the 
time, in his return to America in the midst of the first terrible chol- 
era season, landing at New York on the 2Sth July, 1832, and re- 
ceiving, at the Park Theatre, on the 29th November, of that year, 
the great ovation of his return, with many others following succes- 
sively in different cities of the Union. 

There are few more interesting pages of biographical reading, 
than those recording the acquaintance of the young American with 
the Englishmen of mark in the world of letters, of half a century 
ago, — albeit the theme might have been pursued at more length 
to advantage. Enoiigh is shown, however, of the, circumstances 
attending Mr. Payne's decided triumphs on the English and Irish 
stage, to make his life far less a myth than it has previously been, 
and to show that, even during the War of 1812 raging at the time 
of his first appearances in Great Britain, an American who gave 
evidence of commanding talent, could be and was received with 
consideration. That, as author, dramatist and actor, and even in 
the thankless task of resident purveyor of French plays for the 
English market, at Paris,. he held creditable place and won many 
of those honors the first bestowed upon any distinctive American 



by the people of the sore and captious mother country — this is 
much to know, however late the knowledge. ' 

A somewhat strange episode even in the jife of a man markedly 
singular in many regards, followed Mr. Payne's return to America 
and the three years during which he still maintained his connection 
with the drama, deriving a certain amount of pecuniary advantage 
from what may be called the benefits of acknowledgment, com- 
menced at the New York Park in November, 1832, and concluded 
at the New Orleans Camp Street in 1835. This was his residence 
among and close affiliation with the Cherokee Indians, at that 
time under the leadership of the celebrated chief, John Ross — 
leading to not ill-founded jealovisy oif the part of the Unfted States 
Government, which believed Payne, through advice to Ross, ih 
large measure responsible for the failure of a treaty fi-om which 
much benefit to the country had been expected. Perhaps there is 
no more characteristic action in the whole course of the Ufe of the 
poet-actor-dramatist, than this temporary affiliation with the Cher- 
okees as a sort of alternation from the company of the " Mohocks" 
of London, in which a large part of nearly twenty years of his life 
had been passed ; and it is not too sure that the consulate to Tunis 
did not grow out of the idea that he who could so well manage one 
race of the barbarian and the impracticable, would be found effi- 
cient in dealing with another not much easier of manipulation. 
Another appointment to a consular oflfice in the Barbary States 
will be readily called to mind as illustriaUng this point — that of 
Thomas Nelson Carr, whom Mr. Payne marvelously resembled 
in many details of face, head, and in what may be called fierce 
force of character ; and those who read this biography, and who 
mark the overbearing tenacity with which Consul Payne, at Tunis, 
forced the repair of the consular residence, will be likely to recall 
the corresponding vigor of Consul Carr, who, with his exaquatur 
to Tangier (Morocco) withdrawn through British intrigues, came 
home, secured reappointment, -went back to Tangier, and forced 
his re-recognition literally at the cannon's mouth, with an American 
fleet in the harbor and two hours given in which to accord the 
official salute, under threat of bombardment. 

It was in 1842, after several years spent at home, in literary and 
other creditable labors, though with no return to the stage, — that 
Mr. Payne, received, through the efforts of Mr. Webster, Mr. 
Marcy and many other leading men in political life, the appointment 
of U. S. Consul to Tunis, destined to make him an exile once more 
and finally. He sailed in February, 1843, and reached his consu- 
late on the 13th May of that year, passing through London, Paris, 
Havre, Marseilles, etc., and renewinig many of the pleasant ac- 
quaintances dropped a dozen "years "before. He soon became a 
favorite with the Bey of Tunis; as well as an active worker in the 
peculiar duties of his offide.' Political intrigue recalled him in 
1845, to give him another round of revisiting his old haunts in 
Europe, he only reaching Ameri,ca in 1847. Then followed a long 
period of weary waiting; and then, with the efforts of his old 
friends Webster and Marcy, joined by Mr. Clayton, his reappoint- 
ment in the early weeks of 1851. He sailed from America, for the 
last time, in April, 1851, and reached Tunis atthe close of July of 
that year, receiving a warm welcome from the authorities who had 
learned to respect him diu'ing his previous tenure of office. 

That Mr. Payne, during both his holdings of the consulate, was 
the reverse of idle in that walk which had supplied the best occu- 
pation of his life, there is more than reason to believe, though no 
amount of effort has been able to discover the manuscripts which 
may have attested his labor. That he had in view and in pro- 
gress, a history of the Barbary States, and possibly of the Moors 
in connection with them — is a matter of literal certainty; but the 
world is never to be benefited by his uncompleted efforts, what- 
ever carelessness or enmity may have wrought the destruction of 
material so valuable. His health failed rapidly during the early 
winter of 1851-2, necessitating a temporary abode in Italy ; and he 
died on the 9th April, 1852, in the sixty-second year of his age, 
having nobly filled his place in the world even if somewhat errat- 
ically ; — but leaving oil the collective mind an impression that will 
never be effaced — that, however much he had done, he had by no 
means as yet done the best that was in him. 

Of the literary contents of that portion of this volume devoted to 
the " 'Writings," we haVe hot as yet had occasion to speak. They 
coinprise, principally, " Lispings of the Muse," a collection of 
juvenile poems said to have been " chiefly written before the age 
of sixteen," and certainly wonderful for that age, though even so 
only a promise of what might well have been expected in later and 
riper life ; " Poems of Later Days," showing a marked improve- 
ment in power, but scarcely any brightening of the poetical faculty, 
and markedly fragmentary in character; " Scene from an Unpub- 
lished Play " (which may well have borne the title of " The Paint- 
er's Love"); "Our Neglected Poets," an appreciative review, 
with extracts, of the life and work of a perished Long Island 
genius, one William Martin Johnson; the tragedy of "Brutus" 
(upon which, at last, 'inust hinge the highest capacities of the great 
might have teen of John Howard Payne) ; and an Appendix, in 
which are grouped poems by various writers of eminence, bearing 
a certain relation to Mr. Payne, or made appropriate through hav- 
ing been presented to him by the writers under peculiar circum- 
stances. The book— .for which one coiild wish only two altera- 
tions — the addition at least of "Clari" and " Therese," if no 
others of the dramatic works, — and much more careful proof-read- 
ing, the want of which has seriously marred the sense in some 
instances, — the book concludes with a list of " Mr. Payne's Dram- 
atic Works,'' showing that they were exceedingly large in number, 
the list divided into eight tragedies, six comedies, no less than 
twenty-one dramas, five operas, and half a score of farces — many 
of each keeping the stage, and the whole body of stage-labor at 
once conscientious and creditable. Once more, we commend this 
rare book, and demand, on the part of the public, a cheaper repub- 
lication in the general interest. 

It would be equally ungraceful and unjust, however, to close this 
hasty paper without saying that Mr. Harrison, in his work, and 
especially in the securing and erection of the Payne bust, has been 
materially and lovingly assisted by the Faust Club, of Brooklyn, 
the association thus at once justifying and honoring their literary 
appellation. 
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